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Extracts from the Memoir of Priscilla Gurney 


Some selections from the correspondence of 
Priscilla Gurney having appeared in a periodical, 
and excited much interest, the Editor of the 
following brief “ Memoir” has been requested 
to prepare, for the press, a Biographical Sketch 
of her character, and of the incidents of her 
life. 

The experiences recorded in the following ex- 
tracts from her Journal and Letters,—her sound 
reflections on Divine things,—the weighty im- 
pressions made upon her mind, through the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, and the many strik- 
ing lessons of instruction which are intermingled 
with illustrations of these workings of the spi- 
ritual life in her own soul, are calculated to serve 
as waymarks to the Christian traveller as he 
journeys onward to the heavenly Canaan; and 
he may be encouraged to “run with patience 
the race set before” him, by tracing the footsteps 
of this dedicated servant of Christ, whose course 
on earth, though short, afforded a remarkable 
evidence of the sanctifying and preserving effi- 
cacy of Divine grace, and of its sufficiency to 
enable those who unreservedly yield to its 
power, to bring forth “ much fruit” to the praise 
and glory of God; and proving, in no common 
degree, that ‘‘ honorable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, nor that is mea- 
sured by number of years; but wisdom is the 
gray hair to man, and an unspotted life is old 
age.” S. 0. 

CuEeLMsrorD, Fifth Month, 1856. 


From a variety of circumstances, the large 
family of Gurney, of Harlham, has become gen- 
eally known, as consisting of persons, who, from 
conspicuous piety and benevolence, have been 
interesting to the Christian world. Placed in a 
prominent position through the advantages at- 
tendant on wealth, talent, and education, they 
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exercised no common degree of influence on the 
extensive circle in which they moved ; and, from 
the example of their father, John Gurney, who 
evinced through life much nobility of mind and 
a generous nature, they imbibed, from their ear- 
liest years, a disinterestedness of character, 
which, as it became directed by the sanctifying 
influence of religious principle, induced these 
young persons largely to diffuse around them the 
channels of blessing which were so richly placed 
under their control. Two of their number—the 
late Elizabeth Fry, and her brother, Joseph 
John Gurney—were conspicuously devoted to 
the cause of Christian philanthropy, and their 
memory is cherished with reverential esteem 
and love by many, among the varied classes of 
society, who witnessed their untiring efforts to 
promote the glory of God, and the well-being 
of His rational creation. In the published 
memoirs of these two excellent persons, sketches 
of the domestic circle at Earlham have been so 
fully drawn, and so extensively read with lively 
interest, that any minute recapitulation of them 
will not be requisite in introducing to the notice 
of the Christian reader the circumstances which 
marked the brief, but remarkable, earthly course 
of Priscilla Gurney, the youngest of the seven 
sisters, who, with four brothers, were, at an early 
age, bereft of maternal care and instruction. 
Their mother, who was characterized by peculiar 
loveliness of mind and person, and by a pious 
and well-directed solicitude for the true happiness 
of her children, was removed by death from her 
important sphere of usefulness, when the eldest 
of her flock was only seventeen years of age; 
leaving to her sorrowing husband the responsi- 
bilities that now so weightily devolved upon him. 
He was an indulgent and affectionate parent, 
greatly beloved by his immediate family ; his 
mind was vigorous and intelligent, his manners 
kind and courteous, securing the high esteem of 
his fellow-citizens of Norwich. His eldest daugh- 
ter, Catharine, was, in an unusual degree, quali- 
ified to watch over and to promote the right 
education of the younger members of the moth- 
erless group, and her influence was greatly 
blessed to them. For many years, Earlham was 
a peculiarly favored and cheerful abode ;. its in- 
mates enjoyed much liberty ;—some amusements 
of fashionable life were indulged in; yet the 
pursuits of literature and refined taste, united 
to eT and diligent attention to the duties of 
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benevolence and charity, uniformly occupied the | sorrows and sufferings of the poor ; she had been 
greater portion of their time. As they became | accustomed regularly to visit those of her own 
matured in age, the love of pleasure was gradu- | district, to relieve their wants, to inspect the in- 
ally tempered, and their minds were impressed | struction of their children, and especially to help 
with a deep conviction of the vanity and unsat-| and comfort the sick and aged. But additional 
isfying nature of all merely temporal gratifica- | interests of a most weighty character now claimed 
tions. Their bright sunshine of unalloyed pros-| the solicitude of the Earlham household, and 
perity became overshadowed by some dark clouds | called forth the energies of Priscilla’s mind. 
of affliction, and their youthful hearts, subdued | Scarcely a year had elapsed after the decease of 
under the chastening hand of a gracious Almighty | Elizabeth Gurney, when the health of the be- 
Father, felt the need of a solace which earthly | loved and honored head of that large family 
delights can never permanently supply: they | began to sink under the pressure of internal dis- 
sought the blessings of the redemption that isin | ease. His symptoms did not, in the view of 
Christ ; and, although derived to them through | those around him, assume a serious aspect, but 
somewhat diverse channels, they became partak- | he was, himself, strongly impressed with a be- 
ers of the peace and love of God. ‘lief that they would terminate fatally. In a 
When, in 1792, John Gurney was deprived of | letter to his sister Buxton, written in the Fourth 
his tenderly beloved wife, the loss, which to| Month, 1809, Joseph John Gurney thus alludes 
himself was well-nigh overwhelming, could be | to the indisposition of his father :—“ He is cer- 
but very inadequately appreciated by his chil- | tainly better, and much more comfortable, though 
dren. The three elder ones, Catherine, Rachel, | I believe him to be still persuaded that he is in 
and Elizabeth, could, however, in some measure, | great danger. This idea is most groundless, 
estimate it ; buta profound experience of sorrow, | according to all the best opinions, but it is im- 
and of the awfulness of witnessing a summons | possible to root it out of his mind.” That the 
from the endearments of domestic life and from | apprehension of his very critical state was gra- 
the possession of wealth and luxury, appears to | ciously designed to stimulate the dear invalid to 
have been, for the first time, abidingly made on | a diligent use of the few fleeting months that 
the minds of these young persons, by the death | were yet to be added to his earthly course, ap- 
of Elizabeth Gurney, the fondly beloved wife of | pears evident from the visitation of divine love 
their brother, John. She was a near relative of | that was, in a striking manner, mercifully vouch- 
the Earlham family ; and, from their infancy, a | safed to him. . 
strong attachment had bound them to each other.| arly in the ensuing autumn, when, from 
She was united to her affectionate husband but deep mental conflict and increased bodily suffer- 
a little more than a year, when, in the Fifth | ing, John Gurney was becoming an object of 
Month, 1808, she was removed from the circle | most painful interest to his affectonate children, 
of which she was the ornament and delight. | another source of anxiety claimed their attention. 
“This,” says J. J. Gurney, in his autobiography, | Several of the family were attacked by scarlet 
‘¢ was our first grand draught of family affliction | fever. Priscilla appears to have been the first 
since my mother’s death; a draught which, in| who was affected by this disorder, then Daniel, 
the bitterness and dismay of our spirits, we all | and afterwards Joseph ; each of them being fa- 
drank together to the very dregs. . . . Never | vored to surmount the disorder; but their faithful 
shall I forget the overwhelming woe of our be- | and excellent attendant, who had, for more than 
loved brother. His bodily health was danger- | thirty years, been the careful nurse of the whole 
ously affected by his long watching and nursing; | circle, and justly held by them in high esteem, was, 
but, thanks be to the Author of all good, the! whilst engaged in her assiduous efforts to pro- 
affliction was blessed to his soul, and was the | mote their recovery, seized with the fever in its 
means of bringing him, in repentance and hu-/ most alarming form,and soon removed from them 
miliation of spirit, to the Saviour’s feet.” by death. This distressing event was quickly 
During the brief period in which the cup of | followed by a dispensation of a most afflicting 
temporal enjoyment appeared to overflow, the | and solemn character. Their beloved father’s 
residence of John Gurney, jun., was at Lynn ; | state of health became rapidly worse, his suffer- 
but, after his bereavement, he was tenderly cher- | ings were great, and his spirit was sorely agonized 
ished by his father and sisters under the paternal | under a sense of * his past errors and infirmi- 
roof; and it is in the endearing character of a/| ties ;’” but, says his daughter Rachel, ‘ he 
sympathiser in his affliction, and an acute sharer | wrestled with God in prayer, and grace and help 
in the deep sorrow that was again soon afterwards | were given him.’ He repeatedly addressed his 
dispensed to the family, that we first become | family in a very instructive manner. He “ spoke 
intimately acquainted with the subject of this | of the purity of the law laid down by our Sa- 
memoir. Priscilla Gurney had hitherto been | viour, extending even to the thoughts and de- 
occupied in a comparatively inconspicuous pursuit | sires ;” and, ere the hand of death was laid upon 
of diligent, though quiet duty: she had, from | him, and the mortal anguish for ever closed, his 
her childhood, been inclined to ai the ‘soul was favored “to rise out of the fiery fur- 
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nace, purified by the Great Refiner.” 
frequently expressed that he feared no evil, but 
believed that, through the mercy of God in 
Christ, he should be received in glory.” “ He 
continued in the possession of joy and peace” 
until, as we may reverently believe, he was per- 
mitted to unite with the ransomed above, in the 
endless song of praise to the Lord God and the 
Lamb. 

Priscilla Gurney had sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of the fever to admit of her 
devoting herself, with most affectionate tender- 
ness, to the duties of her afflicted parent’s 
chamber ; and she “left him almost less than 
any one.” Six weeks after this solemn event, 
she writes, in a letter to her beloved sister, 
Fry :-— 

“We have so many objects to interest and 
engage us that we seldom can feel any painful 
vacancy ; but this does not, I believe, prevent 
us from mourning as we ought to mourn, for the 
loss of such a father as ours was. The recollec- 
tion of him is dearer to me than I can well 
describe ; and the separation from him, and from 
dear nurse too, is often most truly affecting to 
my feelings; but it is a sorrow so mercifully 
united with hope and comfort, that we ought 
rather to rejoice in their removal to a better 


state. 
[To be continued.] 


EXTRACTS. 


Those who are admirers of words, whether 
they be words printed or words preached, are 
very unlikely to be benefited really and truly by 
either, having gone from that which is beyond 
words and which alone can make words effectual. 


It isa certain axiom, though a strange paradox 
to such as have not yet come to witness the 
truth of it in their own experience, that the true 
silence speaks louder than the best words. 


I sometimes think that I, for one, have enough 
to do to steer my own frail vessel in the stormy 
sea of life, with the aid afforded ; being willing 
often to leave others to the like engagement for 
themselves. For one finds it is a good thing to 
mind one’s own business, to endeavor to rule 
one’s own little house well in the first place; 
then there will be the better qualification to have 
charge over the house of the Lord: and this 
latter is a duty, which all will find, in some way 
or other, in due season to devolve upon them, if 
they are faithful, and as they, through obedience, 
come into a capacity for usefuluess. 


I question whether they who go empty away 
from our religious meetings, or from those gath- 
erings of two or three in the name of the Lord, 
where he himself is in the midst, ready to heal 
each one of his diseases and infirmities ;—I ques- 
tion much whether such as go home none the 
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better for meeting with those thus gathered, are 
not “rich,” are not full, are not satisfied, confi- 
dent, “settled on the lees,” sluggish and sleep- 
ing in security. We may remember there is a 
woe “against those that are at ease in Zion.” 
It is also worthy of remark, that all those who 
came to Jesus, when personally on earth, to be 
cured of their maladies, were in a very opposite state 
to that of those of whom [ have spoken above; 
these were destitute, afflicted, forsaken, despised ; 
and what is still more, they were sensible of 
their lamentable situation, their helplessness and 
distress ; and they knew or believed who it was 
that had power to stem the torrent of their 
troubles, the tide of their calamities. ‘Speak 
the word only,” said one, “‘ and my servant shall 
be healed.” ‘ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” said Jesus to two, who answered “ Yea, 
Lord.” ‘Lord I believe,” said another, “‘ help 
thou mine unbelief.” So that the blessing which 
maketh truly rich, shall assuredly come down in 
abundance upon those who with a humble and 
a contrite heart wait upon the Lord, and are 
exercised and engaged in truth and earnestness 
to seek Him. QO! what a rich reward of peace 
at times flows into the hearts of these true dis- 
ciples, these poor publicans, these buffeted, 
bruised, broken-hearted little ones, whose help 
is placed and hope fixed upon Him that is 
mighty, the giver of glory and grace and of 
every good thing, but whose hands are ready to 
hang down, their knees smite one against the 
other, and their hearts to fail, because they find 
not Him whom their soul loveth, and feel not 
His aid, “who is able to save unto the utter- 
most.”” These are the poor of the everlasting 
kingdom, and are richer than the richest in out- 
ward mammon, or even than the richest in good 
works, though these also will not be wanting 
herein, because they are the “‘rich in faith,” 
whom God hath chosen as heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath prepared for them that love him.” 
J. BARCLAY. 


A Friend (Samuel Mellis,) was one day ac- 
costed by a Methodist minister, and after the 
usual salutations of the day were past, the min- 
ister proclaimed against the manner in which 
Friends were educated, and amongst other things 
he said, you do not read the Scriptures. F.iend. 
Yes we do. Methodist. You cannot repeat the 
first Psalm. Friend. “ Blessed is the man that 
walketh not after the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners,” &c., to the 
end of the chapter. Methodist. You do not teach 
your children Mathematics. Yes, said Samuel, 
we teach them to measure the length, and breadth, 
and heighth, and depth of priestcraft. 


Puitip Henry used to say, ‘When the 
mind and the condition meet, there is con- 
tentment.”’ 















ON BEGINNING ANOTHER YEAR—HOW OLD ART 
THOU? 

The season puts the question to the reader. It 
says, come, let us sit down awhile and meditate 
upon the swift flight of years. Is the question 
worth answering? Sometimes we have a dreary 
misgiving that it is not, that what hath been, shall 
be, however much we meditate and moralize. But 
the question shall be heard nevertheless, were it 
only to meet this dismal doubt, and learn whether 
it is indeed so,—whether it is settled that we 
are the creatures of circumstances,—that we have 
no spiritual or moral power, that we are steeped 
in slumber and cannot arouse, and so join our- 
selves unto Christ as to get victories. Are we 
forever given up to the pursait of wealth, the 
slavery of fashion, the pride of learning,—to 
luxury and indolence? If so, we ought not to 
talk any longer about “‘ happy New Years.” But 
the case cannot be so hopeless. The world is 
not forsaken of God. There shall come new 
life with the new time. 

How old art thou? or, how young? for the 
question comes to those whose days on the 
earth have not been many, and for whom it is 
likely there are long years in store. For the 
young it is a word of hope and good cheer ; no 
dark past throws forward a heavy shadow ; choice 
opportunities await them ; they are strong; their 
hearts beat fast ; the clogs of habit are not nailed 
to their feet; it may be a beautiful, blessed 
world that lies out before them. They are young, 
and yet old enough to hear the voice of con- 
science, to accept the spirit of Christ, to pour a 
high, clear purpose of holy living, according to 
the law of the Gospel; old enough to be patient, 
brave, and hopeful disciples of Jesus Christ; old 
enough to forsake the evil and choose the good. 
Would that the lesson of the season might reach 
the hearts of those who are not yet old in world- 
liness ; whose thoughts and lives have as yet 
taken no definite direction: who may exercise 
that blessed privilege of coming freely to the 
Father, in the joy and hope of youth, of their 
own choice and not fleeing to him as a refuge, 
when all else has failed. Could those, who are 
but just entering upon manhood or womanhood, 
only realize how many are praying to God vainly 
that He would give back to them the years which 
have been wasted in frivolity and sin ; how many 
would give the whole world, if they had it, to be 
again at the threshold of life, no awful sorrow 
rooted in the memory, they would not let this 
season pass, without recording a solemn vow, as 
in the presence of Him who helpeth our poor 
hearts, to make their days beautiful with an un- 
affected piety, bright with shining deeds, dis- 
tinguished by an unspotted purity, a tender 
humanity, a spirit of self-sacrifice. Seek first the 
kingdom of God. Trust Him to make you as 
happy as you need be. He is our true portion. 
How old art thou? More years, it may be, 
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added to the past, fewer remaining for the em- 
bodiment of purposes in deeds; years not a few 
that we recall with no great satisfaction; oppor- 
tunities lost, treasures of God selfishly misused, 
idle words for which no account can be rendered. 
How old art thou? Old enough, it may be, in 
months and years, but children in understanding, 
in Christian energy, in the life of love. No 
pleasant retrospect! And yet not for this rea- 
son to be avoided, but the contrary rather. Let 
facts be facts, and let them be known! If any 
one is throwing away his life upon trifles, let him 
realize it. It is better to judge ourselves, than 
to wait for God to enter into judgment with us, 
If we are old enough to be devoted Christians, 
redeemed, given to prayers and charities, and are 
not, it is better to knowit. The occasion is a 
blessed one which compels us to think upon it, 
for the door is not yet shut, the day is not yet 
spent; we may at least begin, and through 
Christ, even those who have sinned much may 
repent and be forgiven. 


How old art thou? Words cannot be needed 


to press the question, when the sun of life is 
already hastening to its setting. Surely it can- 
not be necessary to add anything to the solemn 
admonition which tells of a world from which we 
must soon relax our grasp, and of those treasures 
which alone can be carried with us to our true 
home. 


How old art thou? The question relates no 


longer to years, many or few. How much real 


work have we ever done? how much that sup- 


plied any deep human want, fenced out any por- 
tion of the howling wilderness that works its way 


in at every unguarded point, how much abstract 
truth have we translated into visible, tangible 
life; how much sorrow have we converted, 
through a sweet Christian patience, into a pure 
and blessed experience ; tell us that, and we will 
tell the number of the soul’s years, its childhood 
or its manhood. Sometimes men live long lives, 
and go through repeatedly a vast amount of 
earthly work, before the soul is born into even a 
healthy infancy. There are fathers and mothers 
who are younger in these respects than their 
children. ‘Wisdom is gray hairs,” and yet, 
who is so young, so vigorous, so hopeful, as they 
who have done their uttermost through a long 
life, and so have nourished toa healthy maturity 
that inward man of thought and feeling, which 
survives the body’s decay? Such true souls 
know that their existence has only begun; each 
new year of faithful living awakens in their minds 
a fresh assurance of the everlasting life. The 
youngest may be the oldest, and the oldest may 
be the youngest. How old art thou? means, 
what has been thy progress in the attainment of 
that spiritual vigor, which, though it may be old 
age on earth, is youth in heaven? 

If this question shall bring toa point any sober 
yet vague thoughts, the purpose will have been 
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answered. Let faith and hope dictate the reply. 
Under God, faith and hope command the future. 
It stands before us solemn and veiled, its grief 
and its gladness alike hidden; for God is mer- 
ciful to our feeble eyes, and keeps back what is 
to be on the morrow, because sufficient unto the 
day are the evil and the good thereof. And yet 
He who so baffles our foolish curiosity, is all 
light to guide our steps into the way of divine 
and human service, and we say blessed human 
life! Blessed year upon the earth, fresh from 
the Giver’s infinite fulness! for faith and hope 
are offered to us with our new days, and they 
are empowered of God to transform all things. 
It is easy to draw a dark picture of the world, be- 
cause it is adark world; easy enough to shew that 
the skies are threatening and the times bad ; but 
faith and hope live and rejoice in the very midst 
of darkness; the hour of struggle ts especially 
theirs, and by virtue of them man stands up 
amidst the rush of years and the march of events, 
a living foree. Come life or death, come joy or 
sorrow, this new year shall be a good year for all 
who are old enough, and mature enough, to be- 
lieve and hope. ‘The world is in his hands who 
made it; our business is not so much to specu- 
late upon its fortunes and fate, as to obey Him. 
Our work lies very near home. Suciety advances 
but slowly, sometimes, as in the case of the 
heavenly bodies, with apparent retrograding. 
The smaller world, the individual man, may 
move on with rapid strides, and enter a state of 
freedom and blessedness, which does not come 
yet to the race. R. E. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I know not whether such a communication as 
the above would come within the limits of your 
interesting paper, but having never seen it in 
print, and having treasured it in my mind for 
more than forty years, I send it to you thinking, 
perhaps, it may amuse some of your readers; we 
require amusement sometimes as well as instruc- 
tion. M. C. 

Pleasant Ville, 1st month 17th, 1857. 


A number of years since, the following cir- 
cumstance occurred in England. A Friend had 
a concern on his mind to have an appointed 
Meeting, and it was concluded to be held at a 
Theatre in the evening. When the company 
assembled, these lines were found: posted on the 
door. 

If, readers, you have time to spare, 
Turn o’er St. Mathew’s leaves, 
And there you’ll find the house of prayer 
Was made a den of thieves. 
But now the times are altered quite, 
O, reformation rare : 
This modern den of thieves, to night 
Is made the house of prayer. 


“ Do nothing (said Lady Elizabeth Brooke) 
“upon which you dare not ask God’s blessing.”’ 
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FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Remarkable expressions of a child in Philadel- 
phia, not more than seven years of age, related 
by his mother. 


Reading the life of Fenelon, one first day 
morning in my bed, two of my children being 
with me, a son of seven years and a daughter of 
four years of age, I requested them to remain 
still while I read ; and to induce them to be so, 
I proposed they should think for half an hour ; 
and then tell me their thoughts. After a pause 
my little son replied, it was not possible to tell 
his thoughts, they were the same as those that 
had been in his mind more than a year, and that 
they were delightful; the more he thought, the 
more he wished to continue in that meditation, 
and if all the world could get into the same feel- 
ings, it would be impossible for any to be lost. 
Being very much startled at such an unexpected 
reply from so young a child, I enquired of him 
if he could recollect the first time he felt those 
serious impressions; he said they came on by 
degrees, and from a desire to serve God, and to 
be good. I then asked him if he was willing to 
die, and go to Heaven; he said he had Heaven 
already in his heart, therefore he believed if he 
should be called from this world, his spirit would 
unite with God his Father, but he wanted to live 
to pray for others who were wicked; and that 
many times when he was alone he burst into 
tears for the sins of the world, and wished it was 
in his power to bring them into the same feeling 
with himself. He also said he could not speak 
of these things to his companionsat school, know- 
ing he should be ridiculed; and that if I knew 
all he suffered in mind among such a set-of 
wicked boys, I would weep for him continually. 
I asked him what he meant? He said, grieving 
for them lest they should continue hardened in 
wickedness, and sorry that they should offend so 
good a God, and distressed for himself in strug- 
gling against the temptations before him, and 
afraid he should do something wrong ; but that 
these thoughts which were continually with him 
were his comfort. I asked him if he knew from 
whence these thoughts proceeded? He said yes, 
from God, and that it was God’s spiritin him, and 
that he sometimes enjoyed Heaven, without 
waiting for death. 


lst mo. 1813. 


Wuat A Dump Giri SAID ABOUT PRAYER. 
—A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked bya 
lady, who wrote the question on a slate, “‘ What 
is prayer ?”’ 

The little girl took her pencil and wrote in 
reply, “ Prayer is the wish of the heart.” 

And so it is. All fine words and beautiful 


verses said to God do not make real prayer with- 
out the sincere wish of the heart. 
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The following sensible remarks are from a 
New York paper : 


The subject of reckless social expenditure in 
this city has recently engrossed the public at- 
tention, and with the evidence of luxurious 
living all around us, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. We need not enter the palatial 
residences of the avenues ; we need not intrude 
upon the privacy of the household; we need not 
reckon the ruinous cost of upholstery and of fur- 
niture, of troops of menials, of loaded tables, 
and of well-stocked wine-bins, to form an idea of 
the worse than waste of money which is going 
on in this metropolis. Fashion flaunts her gaudy 
ensign in our faces as we walk the streets, and 
peers at us through the windows of the carriages ; 
luxury loads the counters of our tradesmen with 
heaped up temptations to squander ; more than 
half the goods which are exposed for sale are 
utterly useless, and the statistics of the Custom- 
House show into what channels the public wealth 
is flowing, never to return. 


Now there are two considerations which ought 


not only the waste of money thus incurred, but 
the example which she is setting to her poorer 
sisters ; she will consider that, occupying a con- 
spicuous social position, others will strive to do 
as she is doing, and she will shrink from the 
ungrateful suspicion of leading others into temp- 
tation. The dress mania is the most inevitable 
and incurable which can possess the female mind. 
It keeps unhappy husbands toiling day by day 
with no hope of competence; it leaves the cul- 
ture of little children to the mercy of chance; 
| and it is almost sure to banish every noble aspi- 
| ration and every generous impulse. While it 
'makes so many unions unhappy, it diminishes 
'the aggregate of marriages, and, of course, the 
average of public morality. A woman having 
| really at heart the progress and emancipation of 
| her sex will hardly assume the responsibility of 
seducing, by the gratification of her own idle 
| vanity, so many of her sisters into a path which 
can lead only to embarrassment and final ruin. 
| Such a person will comprehend that it is because 
| woman has permitted herself to be made a toy; 
| because she has been willing to be a thing of 


to be presented, and which we suppose we may | gewgaws, flounces and feathers, that she is in her 
present without being charged with leveling pro- | present condition of subjugation and dependency. 
pensities. The rich, in the first place, owe a} While all benevolent and thoughtful persons are 
duty to themselves. Rich or poor, living in a | deploring the headlong extravagance of the day, 
brown-stone house or in a cellar, naked or clothed we believe that in no way can women of wealth 
with the fabrics of Eastern looms, starving or exert a more salutary influence than by making 
stuffed, we are all beings accountable, not only | it fashionable to dress with taste certainly and 
to each other, but each to himself or herself, for | with neatness, but prudently and economically. 
the use of our faculties and endowments. It is | They have it in their power to commence a re- 
not the mere pecuniary bankruptcy which 0 | form, the various blessings of which caunot be 
often follows reckless living; it is not the una- | over-estimated. Of weak, silly and demoralized 
voidable temptation to sin which accompanies a | women we expect nothing ; they will giggle and 
love of display; it is the utter insolvency of'| flaunt to the end of the chapter; but are there 
mind and heart against which we would most | not at least fifty sensible matrons in New-York 


solemnly protest. When we think what a life { who will initiate a retrenchment so necessary to 
should be; when we estimate the possibility of | social happiness ? 





human culture; when we reckon how great is a 

self-sustained, well-balanced and veracious na- 
ture, with what mingled feelings of sorrow and 
disgust do we regard this devotion to fripperies 
and to follies, to childish vanities and vulgar 
gratifications! Placed here to do a work which 
no man can by any possibility do for us, with 
unlimited capacity and with nothing unattaina- 
ble which is worth hoping for, what madness is 
it to waste the little hour which is vouchsafed to 
us in continual efforts at scenic display, in small 
anxieties, and low, ambitious and despicable ri- 
valries. 


But a second consideration is found in the 
duty which the wealthy owe to those less fortunate 
than themselves. A woman may be perfectly 
able, without danger of defrauding any one, to 
deck her person at the cost of thousands; to 
pay $200 for her dress, $1,200 for her shawl, 
$10,000 for her diamonds, and $100 for her 
handkerchief ; but a conscientious woman will 
pause before she thus arrays herself, to consider, 





LIFE. 

Men rejoice when the sun is risen; they re- 
joice when it goes down; while they are uncon- 
scious of the decay of their own lives. Men 
rejoice at seeing the face of a new season, as 
the arrival of one greatly desired. Nevertheless, 
the revolution of the seasons is the decay of 
human life. Fragments of driftwood, meeting 
in the wide ocean, continue together a little 
space ; thus parents, wives, children, relatives, 
friends, and riches remain with us but a short 
time—then separate, and the separation is inevi- 
table. No mortal man can escape the common 
lot; he who mourns for departed relatives has 
no power to make them return. Knowing that 
the end of life is death, every right-minded man 
ought to pursue that which is connected with 
ultimate bliss. 





A truly great man borrows no lustre from 
splendid ancestry. 
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WHAT THE WIND SAYS. SIMPLICITY OF ENGLISH DRESS. 


“Do you know what the December wind says,| In the families of many of the nobility and 
grandpa?” asked a little child atan old merchants | gentry of England, possessing an annual income 
knee. which of itself would be an ample fortune, there 

“‘ No, puss; what does it?” he answered strok- | is geater economy of dress and more simplicity in 
ing her fair hair. | the furnishing of the dwelling, than there is in 

“‘¢Remethber the poor!’ grandpa: when it| many of the houses of our citizens, who aro 
comes down the chimney, it roars ‘ Remember | barely able to supply the daily wants of their 
the poor;’ when it puts its great mouth to the | families by the closest attention to their business. 
keyhole, it whistles, ‘ Remember the poor ;’ when | A friend of ours, who sojourned not long since 


it strides through a crack in the door, it whispers, 
it; and grandpa, when it blows your beautiful 
silver hair about in the street, and you shiver 
and button up your coat, does it not get at your 
ear and say so too, in a still small voice, grand- 
af” 

“Why, what does the child mean?” cried 


grandpa, who, I am afraid, had been used to/| here of a dozen. 


shut his heart against such words. 
a new tippet, I reckon. A pretty way to get 
them out of your old grandfather.” 

“‘No, grandpa,” said the child earnestly shak- 
ing her head, “no; it’s the no-muff-and-tippet 
children I’m thinking of ; my mother always re- 
members them, and so do I try to.” 

After the next storm the old merchant sent 
fifty dollars to the treasurer of a relief society, 
and said, ‘Call for more when you want it.” 
The treasurer stared with surprise, for it was 
the first time he had ever collected more than a 
dollar from him, and that he thought came 
grudgingly. 

“Why,” said the rich merchant, afterward, 
“T could never get rid of that child’s words ; 
they stuck to me like glue.” 

“ And a little child shall lead them,” says 
the Scripture. How many a cold heart has 
melted, and a close heart opened, by the simple 
earnestness and suggestive words of a child. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Three little words we often see 
Are Articles, a, an and the. 
2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
3. Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
4. Instead of nouns the Pronouns stand,— 
John’s head, his face, my arm, your hand. 
5. Verbs tell of something being done,— 
To read, write, count, sing, jump or run. 


6. How things are done, the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 


7. Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and children, wind or weather. 


8. A Preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through a door. 


9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As Oh! how pretty! Ah! how wise! 


The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking teach. 








* You want | good substantial stuffs, 





several months in the vicinity of some of the 
wealthy landed aristocracy of England, whose 
ample rent rolls would have warranted a high 
style of fashion, was surprised at the simplicity of 
manners practised. Servants were much more nu- 
merous than with us, but the ladies made more ac- 
count of one silk dress than would be thought 
They were generally clothed in 
and a display of fine 
clothing and jewelry was reserved for great occa- 
sions. The furniture of the mansions, instead of 
being turned out of doors every few years for new 
and more fashionable styles, was the same which 
the ancestors of the families forseveral generations 
had possessed, substantial and in excellent preser- 
vation, but plain and without any pretension to 
elegance. Even the carpets on many suites of par- 
lors had been on the floors for fifty years, and were 
expected to do service for another half century. 
With us how different is the state of things. We 
are wasting an amount of wealth in this country 
on fashion, which, rightly applied, would reno- 


| vate the condition of the whole population of 


the world, and christianize, civilize and educate 
all mankind. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


The Royal Society of London has taken up 
the subject of color-blindness, and is now giving 
considerable attention to the question. Dr. George 
Wilson, Professor in the University of Edinboro, 
has published his researches upon the subject. 
Color-blindness has been studied now for two 
centuries or more, but it is only since John Dal- 
ton discovered infirmity in his own person, and 
was consequently induced to investigate the sub- 
ject, and from whom it is sometimes called Dal- 
tonism, that it was made the subject of scientific 
inquiry. It is very common, especially among 
men, to be unable todistinguish the secondary and 
tertiary combinations of colors, but it is not 
generally known that the proportion of those 
who cannot even recognise the primary colors, 
is very great, even one in fifty. Red and green 
seem to be the primary colors most readily con- 
founded by such persons. Many are unable to 
detect any difference in color between the red 
apples upon a tree, and its green leaves, or to 
distinguish the strawberries from the vines upon 
which they grow. And yet these are the very 
colors which have been chosen for signal lights 
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for railroads and steamboats, and in a late num- 
ber of the Household Words, the importance of 
selecting men free from this infirmity, to take 
charge of such signals, is pointed out. Some 
English companies becoming acquainted with 
the extent of color-blindness, have instituted a 
rigid inquiry into the condition of the optical 
powers of their agents, and subject their candi- 
dates for the office of signal men, engineers, &c-, 
to a regular examination in this respect. Total 
color-blindness is very rare; but an instance is 
known of a painter who depended upon others to 
mix his colors, who upon one occasion, having 
no one to aid him, was found painting a house 
blue, thinking it was stone color. He knew white 
and black only. 
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PHILADELPHIA SECOND MONTH 7, 1857. 








In our last number we published an interest- 
ing and instructive essay on “ Christian Love and 
Family Harmony,” by Priscilla Gurney, showing 
her appreciation of the beauty and excellency of 
Christian charity when exercised in the family 
circle. We united with her views, and could 
have gone further and recommended its intro- 
duction as the ruling principle, into every depart- 
ment of society—-social, civil, and religious ; 
remembering the Scripture testimony that the 
gifts of tongues, of prophecy, of faith, all profit 
us nothing, if we “ have not charity.” 

The essay alluded to was taken from a memoir 
of Priscilla Gurney, compiled by Susanna Corder. 
The subject of the memoir was not in religious 
communion with us, but throughout the little 
volume, there is so much that is excellent, that 
we are disposed to take further extracts from it, 
commencing with the short preface written by 
the compiler. 

We think such of our readers, who have not 
had access to the work, will peruse our extracts 
with pleasure and profit. 





Marrirp,—On the 22d ultimo, by the approbation 
of Alexandria Monthly Meeting of Friends, Joun 
Batuincer, of Woodlawn, Fairfax co., Va., to Rr- 
Becca, daughter of Daniel Walton, of the same place. 





Drep,—On the 25th inst., Ruta Parry, an aged 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 25th ult., at Tyrone, Pa., Enocn L. 





Spencer, aged 49 years,—a member of Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, a branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Near his close he had a foretaste of the glory 
about to be revealed, and in reply to the remark of 
one of his family, “that there was a bright prospect 
before him,’’ he said, ** just beginning.”’ 
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CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


The London Times not long since suggested, 
by way of damper to the idea of the introduction 
of cotton cultivation into Africa, that if the cul- 
tivation succeeded it could only be by the African 
chiefs forcing their subjects to labor at it for 
their own benefit, and that nothing would be 
gained in a philanthropical point of view by sub- 
stituting slave cotton cultivation in Africa for 
the benefit of African chiefs in the place of slave 
cultivation in the United States for the benefit 
of Carolina planters. These remarks on the part 
of The Times have drawn out a letter addressed 
to that journal by David Livingston, the re- 
nowned African traveller, distinguished for his 
recent discoveries in the more southern part of 
that continent. This letter, though rather ram- 
bling and discursive—as is natural, perhaps, to 
such a traveller as the writer has been—contains, 
however, a good deal of information. We gather 
from it the following facts : 





Dr. Livingston does not think that the con- 
stitution of African society is such as, in the case 
of the introduction into Africa of profitable 
branches of industry, whether cotton-growing or 
anything else, to put it in the power of the chiefs 
| to convert themselves into slaveholders and their 
| people into slaves laboring for their benefit. The 

government of most of the African tribes is pat- 
riarchal, each man becoming the head or chief 
of his own family and their dependants. Above 
these patriarchal chiefs are others, known in the 
African dialects as “little lords,” whose authority 
extends over several families, and to whose as- 
sistance, in case of any difficulty in managing 
their dependants, the family chiefs appeal. Above 
these is a head chief, having his cattle-pen and 
| family dwelling ia the center of the town, before 





whom are brought the cases of difference between 
families. In all cases of importance, the chief 
sends for all his “little lords’—generally his 
relations by blood or marriage—who give their 
opinions freely. If the chief is aman of energy, 
he decides according to his own ideas—otherwise 
he is governed by the majority; but in very few 
cases does he act in opposition to a decided public 
opinion. Even one or two firm opponents will 
make him hesitate and waver, or perhaps have 
recourse to dice or divination. These remarks 
apply particularly tothe country south of 18° 
south latitude. In the country of the true negro, 
which lies north of that point, the political rela- 
tions are generally the same, though somewhat 
modified by female influence. But the general 
relations of one tribe to another were the same 
in all parts of the country that came under Dr. 
Livingston’s observation. One tribe is perfectly - 
independent of every other, except by a sort of 
traditional bond of nominal subjection to a para- 
mount chief, which becomes developed in case of 
invasion or common danger. Among the negroes 
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north of 18° this system of paramount chiefs 
prevails in somewhat greater force than in Caffre- 
land, though even with them it is much more in 
name than in substance. 

But the chiefs, though nearly independent of 
each other, are by no means independent of their 
people. Ifa man is dissatisfied with one chief, 
he can easily transfer himself to another ; and as 
a chief’s importance increases with the number 
of his followers, fugitives are always received 
with open arms. Dr. Livingston knew of one 
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seventy dollars ; and he travelled with companies 
of slaves (chiefly women,) not brought from the 
interior toward the coast, but carried from 
Angola into the interior to be bartered for ivory 
and wax. The foreign export of slaves is not 
entirely closed, but is so dangerous as to prevent 
any except a few very daring characters fron 
risking their money in it. 
As to the cultivation of cotton in Africa, it is 
| produced there already, though of a short staple 
(and inferior quality. In Lozengo, a district of 


instance, the parties of which he names, in which | Angola, twelve hundred cloths, each six feet 
a chief sold some of his people ; the consequence | long by three broad, is the annual tribute of the 
of which was that whole villages renounced his | free population to the Government. Caffre labor 


authority and joined themselves to a neighboring 
confederacy. In most parts of the country the 
facilities of escape are so great that the slave 
system would not work, even though it were de- 
sirable to establish it. 

But in point of fact the real productive indus- 
try of the country is carried on by free laborers, 
and only requires the impulse of roads to be 
greatly extended. The 30,000 skins sent annu- 
ally to the Cape, whence many of them find their 
way to China to purchase tea, are collected by 
the Bushmen and Bukuluhaori, the most free 
and independent persons in the country. Very 
large amounts of ivory, beeswax and palm and 
sweet oil are exported from Loando, almost the 
whole produced by perfectly free labor, and had 
the country roads, the export would be increased 
a hundred fold. ‘These articles can be obtained 
at avery cheap rate in the interior, and the 
negroes all have a great proclivity to traffic. 
Formerly the traders went inland, and, along 
with beeswax, ivory, &c., purchased slaves suffi- 
cient to carry their merchandise to the coast, 
where both the goods and their carriers were 
sold. Since the repression of the slave-trade 
free carriers have been substituted, whom the 
Government of Angola requires to render their 
services at a fixed rate. Angola contains a popu- 
lation of 600,000, and only from 30,000 to 
40,000 are slaves. From all these facts, our 
African traveller is of opinion, first, that the 
African chiefs have no power to reduce their 


| can be had at Natal at 7s. 6d. a month ; but even 
| if it were necessary to supply Coolie labor for the 
' cultivation of African cotton, the example of the 
| little island of Mauritius, which lies off the East 

African coast, shows how much can be done by 
| enterprise and capital without resorting to slave 
| labor or trampling on the rights or happiness of 
| anybody. That little island is but thirty-five 
| miles long by twenty-five broad. It is a great 
| piece of volcanic rock, with so little soil that the 
| bowlders which cover it have to be placed in 
| rows of stone walls in order to get space for the 
sugar-cane. The holes are made for the cane 
| between the rows of stone, a little guano being 
‘added, without which, or some other manure, 
‘there would be no sugar. After a season of 

cultivation, to give the land time to rest, the 
| stones must be moved, and the places which they 

had covered planted with sugar. The labor em- 
|ployed is mainly brought from India. The 
| population of the island is two hundred thousand, 
|entirely free. The Hindoo portion of them— 
| happy, and comparatively delivered from the in- 
| fluence of caste—feel more friendly to Chris- 
'tianity and civilization, and in that state of 
| mind often return home to spend the rest of their 
| days in ease and quiet. Thus, without resorting 
to the stimulus of slavery, is produced, by the 
| conjoint operation of capital, enterprise and 
| wages-paid labor, a fourth part of the entire sugar 
consumption of Great Britain. With this suc- 
cessful experiment in his eye, Dr. Livingston is 


subjects to the condition of plantation laborers; | not so sure of the impossibility of supplying 
and, secondly, that slavery is by no means neces-| England with cotton, the joint production of 
sary to the development of African industry, | British enterprise and capital and African free 


whether in cotton cultivation or otherwise. 

Dr. Livingston states that he carried with him 
to Africa the idea picked up from the Parliamen- 
tary debates and elsewhere that the attempt at 
the supprossion of the African slave-trade was a 
failure, and that the cruisers by increasing the 
horrors of the middle passage did more harm 
than good. His observations in Africa have led 
him to a different conclusion. In Angola he 
found the time of the slave-trade spoken of in 
the past tense. He saw slaves sold for twelve 
shillings a head within a hundred miles of the 
coast, who would formerly have commanded 


labor.— 7'ribune. 


A COLORED MAN’S GRATITUDE. 


J. B. Smith, the well-known colored caterer of 
Boston, was once a slave. When he first escaped 
he took refuge in a Quaker’s family, where he 
was taught to read and write, and was otherwise 
assisted to an education by a lady in the family, 
who was then in affluent circumstances. During 
the course of time Smith became famed as a 
caterer. Though he was black, the fair goddess 
Fortune smiled on and favored him; while his 
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lady benefactress became a poor and needy widow. 
Yesterday the two happened to meet in this city 
—the colored man seeking out the white lady. 
This time he was the benefactor, commencing 
with a handsome donation, and adding the assu- 
rance that so long as he is able to earn a dollar, 
she shall never need. The lady has one small 
daughter with her, to whom Smith made a present 
on parting of a ten dollar gold piece.—Lowell 
“Citizen. 





From Household Words. 
ALUMINIUM. 

The age of composite metals, which has given 
us 80 many false Dromios pretending to brother- 
hood with silver, seems likely to pass away. In 
a short time we shall be in possession of a new 
metal, which need not be ashamed to announce 
itself by a distinct name. A pewter-pot is sim- 
ply an honest pewter-pot ; he does not give him- 
self out for a silver-tankard, a royal claret-jug, a 
festive flagon, a would-be chalice, or any thing 
of that kind. There he stands on the clean deal- 
table, with his venerably-white bushy wig of 
foam ; and you know that his heart overflows with 
generous stout, with bitter or dulcet ale, or with 
harmonious half and-half. Pewter is not a hum- 
bug metal. All substitute-silvers are humbugs 
and changelings. 

But it seems at last as if grandmother Earth, 
being a little aided by human wit, had been 


gradually preparing for the banishment of her | 
illegitimate offspring, by the advancement of 


those who are pure blood. One of Lavoisier’s 
most remarkable prophecies was that, in the 
mineral substances designated by the common 
names of earths and alkalies, veritable metals 
exist. Guided by the piercing foresight of his 
genius, the illustrious founder of modern chemis- 
try asserted that the fixed alkalies and the earths 
hitherto known by the designations of lime, 
magnesia, alumina, barytes, strontian, and so on, 
are nothing else than the oxides or rusts of 
special metals. 
Humphrey Davy, by submitting these compounds 
to the analysis of the voltaic pile, justified 
Lavoisier’s prediction. By the decomposing ac- 
tion of the electric fluid, he separated the metal 
and the oxygen which had constituted, by their 
union, the alkalies and the earths. Treating 
potash and soda thus, he isolated their radical 
metals, potassium and sodium ; and, shortly after- 
wards, by operating on barytes, strontian, and 
lime, he obtained from those earths their radical 
metals. But, in consequence of the feeble con- 
ducting pcwer of the terreous compounds, other 
earthy bases defied him to reduce them; and, 
amongst them, alumina. 

Davy’s startling discovery of the strange stores 
which he found hidden in odd corners of Nature’s 
cupboard, are well remembered ; and it required 
no marvellous acuteness to surmise that one 
; 





Twenty years afterwards, Sir} 


short-lived man had not entirely completed the 
examination of the stock in hand. That many 
of his new metals were unstable equilibriums 
under the ordinary influence of the air and the 
weather, is nothing; the propertiesand affinities 
of no one metal are any rule for what shall be 
the properties and affinities of another. One 
modern metal, platina, has proved eminently and 
usefully stable. Since Davy’s time, however, 
the crop of planets overhead has been more plen- 
tiful than that of metals underground. Many 
chemists—amongst others, Berzelius and Oersted 
—failed to extend their conquests in the same 
direction ; and, for twenty years, these substances 
could only be considered as metallic oxides, in a 
theoretical light founded on analogy. It was 
not till the year 1827 that a German chemist, 
Wohler, succeeded in reducing them. 

But within the course of the last two years, 
in consequence of that first step, a treasure has 
been divined, unearthed, and brought to light, 
which it is as hard to believe in as a prosaic fact, 
as it is to feel assured that by descending through 
a trap-door in a ruined vault, you will enter an 
Arabian Night’s garden, wherein the leaves are 
emeralds and the fruits on every tree are rubies, 
amethysts, topazes, and carbuncles. What do 


| you think of a metal as white as silver, as un- 


alterable as gold, as easily melted as copper, as 
tough as iron ; which is malleable, ductile, and 
with the singular quality of being lighter than 
glass ? Such a metal does exist, and that in con- 
siderable quantities on the surface of the globe. 
“ Where? From what distant region does it 
come?” There is no occasion to hunt far and 
wide ; it is to be found everywhere, and conse- 
quently in the locality which you honor with 
your residence. More than that, you do not 
want for it within-doors at home; you touch it 
(not exactly by direct and simple contact) several 
times in the day. The poorest of men tramples 
it under his feet, and is possessed of at least a 
few samples of it. The metal, in fact, in the 
form of an oxide, is one of the main component 
elements of clay ; and as clays enter into the com- 
position of arable land, and are the material on 
which the potter exerts his skill, every farmer is 
a sort of miner or placer, and every broken pot- 
sherd is an ingot in its way. Our new-found 
metal is aluminium (of which alumina is the 
oxide,) originally discovered by the German 
chemist Wohler. 

Wohler was inspired with the happy thought 
of substituting a powerful chemical effect to the 
action of the voltaic pile as a means of extracting 
the earthy metals. Potassium and sodium, the 
radical metals of potash and soda, are of all 
metals those which offer the most energetic 
chemical affinities. It might, therefore, be fairly 
expected that, by submitting to the action of 
potassium or sodium oneof the earthy compounds 
which it was desired to reduce to iis elements, 
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the potassium would destroy the combination, 
and would set free the new metal which was 
being sought in its isolated state. The experi- 
ment justified the expectation. In order to ob- 
tain metallic aluminium, M. Wohler employed 
the compound which results from the union of 
that metal with chlorine ; that is to say, chloride 
of aluminium. At the bottom of a porcelain 
crucible he placed several fragments of potassium, 
and, upon them, a nearly equal volume of chlo- 
ride of aluminium. The crucible was placed over 
a spirit-of-wine lamp, and was continued there, 
until the action in the crucible was quite com- 
plete. Under these conditions, the chloride of 
aluminium was entirely decomposed; in conse- 
quence of its superior affinity, the potassium 


drove the aluminium from its combination with | 
the chlorine, and laid hold of the latter substance, | 
to form chloride of potassium, leaving the alum- | 
As chloride of | 
potassium is a salt which is soluble in water, it | 
suffices to plunge the crucible in water; the | 


inium free in a metallic state. 


aluminium then appears in a state of liberty. 


The metal thus isolated presented itself as a gray | 
powder, capable of assuming metallic brightness | 


under friction ; but, according to M. Wohler, it 
refused to melt even at the highest temperature, 
and was essentially oxidizable. Other earthy 
metals were similarly obtained ; all general sur- 


mises respecting their properties proved decep- | 


tive; the only point they possessed in common 
was, to have hitherto remained unknown. 

It is not surprising that Wohler, when he had 
got his aluminium, did not conceive a full or ex- 
act idea of what sort of creature he had caught 
in his toils. The actual presence and existence, 
and the remarkable properties of the metal ex- 
tracted from clay, have been known for more 
than a twelvemonth past; but the minds of the 
public, and even of learned men, have been filled 
with uncertainties and doubts as to the reality 
of the assertion and promises that have been 
made respecting this curious and novel produc- 
tion. In 1854 M. Deville, professor of chemistry 
at the Ecole Normale, at Paris, having atten- 
tively studied the aluminium of which M. 
Wohler had only offered a transitory glimpse, 
found to his surprise that the metallic stranger 
displayed very different qualifications to those 
which its discoverer attributed to it. Its real 
attributes are so remarkable as to encourage a 
very high idea of the future prospects in store 
for it. 

When M. Dumas presented to the Academy 
of Arts the specimens of aluminium obtained by 
M. Deville, he called attention to the sonority 
of the metal, which rivalled that of the most 
sonorous brasses,—that of bell-metal, for in- 
stance. This quality has not been hitherto 
found in any metal in its pure state, and is an- 
other singularity in the history of clay-metal. 
Aluminium prepared by Messieurs Ch. and Al. 





Tessier, according to the conditions prescribed 
by M. Deville, was put into the hands of work- 
men in the employment of Messrs. Christophe 
and Co. The men report the new metal to be 
at least as easy to work as silver ; they even state 
that there is no absolute necessity to re-melt it 
a second time. Hitherto, the means of soldering 
aluminium had not been found, simply on the 
Messrs. Tessier’s authority, because alloys of the 
metal had not been tried. They declare that the 
desired result is the easiest possible. By alloy- 
ing aluminium with zinc, tin, or silver, solders 
| are obtained, whose point of fusion is much lower 
| than that of aluminium itself, allowing the opera- 
| tion to be performed with a simple spirit-of-wine 
| lamp, and even without any previous scraping 
or cleaning, exactly as if they were soldering 
silver. The Minister of Commerce was applied 
to, to open a competition for the manufacture of 
aluminium, and that the produce of such rivalry 
should furnish the material for the medals 
awarded at the close of the Universal Exposition 
| of 55. 
| Aluminium is contained in clay in the propor- 
tion of from twenty to five-and-twenty per cent. 
Greenland cryolite consists of aluminium thirteen 
per cent., sodium nearly thirty-three per cent., 
and fluorine, fifty-four percent. It is of abright 
and shining white; intermediate between the 
color of silver and that of platina. It is lighter 
than glass; its tenacity is considerable; it is 
worked by the hammer with the greatest facility, 
and it may be drawn into wire of extreme fine- 
ness; it melts at a temperature lower than the 
point of fusion of silver. Here is a list of char- 
| acteristics sufficient to entitle this simple body to 
| take rank with the metals of daily use in the arts ; 
| but its chemical properties render it still more 
| valuable. Aluminium is a metal completely in- 
| alterable by the atmosphere ; it may be exposed 
| without tarnishing, both to dry air and to moist 
‘air. Whilst our usual metals—such as tin, lead, 
and zinc—when recently cut, soon lose their 
| brightness if exposed to damp air, aluminium, 
| under the same circumstances, remains as bril- 


| liant as gold, platina, or silver; it is even su- 


perior to the last of those metals as to resistance 
to the action of the atmosphere; in fact, silver, 
when exposed to sulphurated hydrogen gas, is 
attacked by it, and turns speedily black ; and, 
consequently, silver articles, after a long expo- 
sure to atmospheric air, are dulled at last by the 
small quantities of sulphurated hydrogen which 
are accidentally combined with the air. Al. 
uminium, on the contrary, offers a perfect resist- 
ance to the action of sulphurated hydrogen, and 
in this respect claims a notable superiority over 
silver. Again, aluminium decidedly resists the 
action of acids; azotic and sulphuric acids, ap- 
plied cold, produce no effect whatever. Thin 
plates of aluminium may be kept immersed in 
azotic or sulphuric acid without suffering disso- 
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lution or even injury. Chlorydric acid alone 
attacks and dissolves it. The advantages to be 
derived from a metal endowed with such quali- 
ties are easy to be understood. Its future place 
as a raw material in all sorts of industrial appli- 
cations is undoubted, and we may expect soon to 
see it, in some shape or other, in the hands of 
the civilized world at large. 

Nevertheless, its destiny may have been in 
some measure mistaken. It cannot replace gold 
or silver in precious alloys, in coin, and jewellery. 
The great value and merit of gold and silver as 
precious metals lies in the ease with which they 
are withdrawn from the combination in which 
they have been made to enter. By very simple 
chemical processes, gold and silver are with 
facility separated from the compounds which 
contain them. Aluminium, unfortunately, is 
devoid of that property ; it cannot be eliminated | 
in its metallic state like gold and silver from its 
different compounds. Instead of aluminium you 
get alumina—that is to say, the base of clay—a | 
worthless substance. Nor can a metal, whose | 
origin is so widely diffused as clay is, ever hope | 
to be accepted, in any case, as the representative | 
of wealth. | 

Aluminium, therefore, will be exclusively re- | 
served for manufacturing requirements. It will | 
be applied to the fabrication of vessels and in- | 
struments of all kinds in which resistance to the | 
action of the air and tochemical agents is indispen- | 
able. Surgeons, for instance, are hoping that it | 
will render services of the highest class. For the ! 
decoration of interiors, where silver turns black, | 
aluminium will shine transcendently. In pro- | 
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suitableness for many purposes where tin is ob- 
jectionable from the extreme facility with which 
it is dissolved by organic acids ; there is no mis- 
take about its superiority to silver in resisting 
solutions of salt, and to other kitchen utensils on 
which mixtures of salt and vinegar have a cor- 
roding effect. 

M. Deville claims for aluminium no more than 
an intermediate rank between the precious metals 
and the oxidizable metals, such as tin and cop- 
per; but he feels assured that, even in that sub- 
ordinate office, it will be found a most useful 
minister to human wants. The French Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has recognized the im. 
portance of the discovery, by recommending the 
promotion of the Messrs. Wéhler and Deville to 
be officers of the Legion of Honor; urging that 
the merit of the metallurgic chemists ought to be 
thus acknowledged, because, in his opinion, the 
moment had arrived when Science had already 
fulfilled her part, and it was the turn of manu- 
facturing Art to begin. It is true that alumi- 
nium, in spite of its extreme profusion, and of 
the matters employed in its extraction, cannot 
yet compete in lowness of price with copper and 
tin, or practically even with silver. Long 
industrial practice alone will attain that object; 
but Science has nobly fulfilled her duty. She 
has discovered the metal, specified its properties, 
and organized the means of extracting it on a 
large scale. Scientific men have invented all, 
both apparatus and manipulations, and have 
made over to commercial manufactures the fruit 
of their industry with rare disinterestedness. 

The Jatest news is, that aluminium is now 





portion as the cheap production of aluminium | made in quantities, in various Parisian laborato- 
becomes more and more an established fact, the | ries, though not very cheaply. What more ought 
more we shall find it entering into household | we reasonably to expect from a chickling metal, 
uses—for travelling purposes, for instance, for | that was only hatched the other day, and which 
which its lightness is no small merit. It may | has yet to attain to full growth and powers of 
probably send tin to the right-about-face, drive | flight ? 
copper saucepans into penal servitude, and blow! A final word. If aluminium is hoping to re- 
up German silver sky-high into nothing. Hence- | place either gold and silver, or copper and tin, or 
forward, respectable babies will be born with | to take its own place without replacing any thing, 
aluminium spoons in their mouths. | it may do so in the arts and manufactures ; but 
Such anticipations would be open to the charge | it never can in literature or popular speech, un- 
of exaggeration, if aluminium were now to be! less it be fitted with a new and better name. 
produced only by the orginal expensive method; | Aluminium, or, as some write it, Aluminum, is 
but potassium is entirely dispensed with. Alu-| neither French nor English; but a fossilized 
minium is obtained by treating its chloride with | part of Latin speech, about as suited to the 
sodium,—a substance whose chemical affinities | mouths of the populace as an ichthyosaurus cutlet 
are very energetic, and which sets the aluminium | or a dinornis marrow-bone. It must adopt some 
free by forming chloride of sodium. According- | short and vernacular title. There would be no 


ly, the manafactyre consists of two operations. | harm in clay-tin, while we call iron-ware tin ; 


First, the preparation of chloride of aluminium; | loam-silver might plead quicksilver as a pre- 
secondly, the decomposition of chloride of alumina | cedent; glebe-gold would be at least as histori- 
by sodium. cally true as mosaic gold. A skilful word-coiner 

This is not the place for further details ; but | might strike something good out of the Greek 
it may be noted that sodium, which was formerly | and Latin roots—argil, though a Saxon etymolo- 
dear, is now to be had ata reasonable price. It| gy, is far preferable. But something in the 
is no exaggeration to insist, for instance, on the | dictionary line must beattempted. I should liketo 
extreme innocuousness of the metal, and its| know what will become of poor “ Aluminium” 
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when it gets into the mouths of travelling tinkers | 
or of Hebrew dealers in marine stores ? 





A BEAM HATH PASSED AWAY. 
BY L. He SIGOURNEY. 


From a bright hearthstone of our land, 
A beam hath passed away, 
A smile, whose cheering influence seemed 
Like morning to the day. 
A sacrificing spirit 
With innate goodness fraught, 
That ever for another’s weal 
Employed its fervid thought. 


That beam is gathered back again 
To the Pure Fount of flame, 
That smile the Blessed Source hath found, 
From whence its radiance came,— 
That spirit hath a genial clime ; 
And yet, methinks, ’twill bend 
Sometimes, amid familiar haunts, 
Beside the mourning friend. 


Yet better ’twere to pass away, 
Ere evening shadows fell, 

To wrap in chillness, and decay, 
What here was loved so well; 

And strew unwithered flowers around, 
When the last footsteps part, 

And leave in every nook of home, 
Sweet memories for the heart. 





TO A WAVE. 


Foam-crested traverser 
Of the mysterious deep, 

Whose solemn tones are never hushed 
Whose waters never sleep! 


Thou who dost mingle with the depths 
Of waters in the sea, 

Then mount upon thy course again, 
A wanderer new and free! 


Answer me—where through ages gone 
Thy wanderings thou hast kept— 
If chainless and unwearied still 
Thy waters ne’er have slept! 


Tell me the mysteries which thou 
Hast in thy journey seen, 

When down the sea’s untrodden depths, 
Thy sunless path has been! 


Answer me—blue wave ! thou hast been 
Where sleep the uncoffined dead— 

Where the lost jewel’s rays alone 
Lighten the slumberer’s head. 


And of the many sleepers there 
Upon that peopled floor, 

And of its wealth tell unto me— 
What Earth ne’er knew before. 


And a chiming tone was heard 
Beariug an answer low— 

‘That a mighty power ruleth me 
Is enough for thee to know. 


** And of the many mysteries 
Of the great and boundless sea— 
The treasures of its pearly depths 
May not be known to thee. 


s¢ But learn that He who governs all 
Beneath the blessed sky, 

Hath bid the eternal sea roll on 
In hidden mystery.” 


7th mo. 1831.—N. E. Review. 


E. H. W. 
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DESPISE NOT SIMPLE THINGS. 


Despise not simple things ; 
The humblest flower that wakes 
In early spring to scent the air 
Of woodland brakes, 
Should have thy love as well 
As the blushing parlor rose, 
That never felt the perfect breath 
Of Nature round it close. 


Despise not simple things; 
The poor demand thy love 
As well as those who in the halls 
Of splendor move. 
The beggar at thy door 
Thou shouldst not e’er despise ; 
For that may be a noble heart, 
Which ’neath his tatters lies. 


Despise not simple things; 
An ant can speak of toil, 

The butter-cup can light the heart 
With its sweet smile; 

°Tis not the tow’ring mount alone 
That high thought to us brings ; 

There’s something noble and sublime 
In the love of simple things. 





CURIOUS EFFECT OF THE SNOW STORM ON THE 
TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


During the greatest intensity of the snow 
storm on Sunday night, the electrical effect on 
the wires of the magnetic telegraph, in the office 
at Chestnut street, near Third, was curious and 
striking. There was a continual snapping, crack- 
ling and flashing, like the noise when wood is 
burning briskly. At one place, on a covered 
wire, the stream of electricity suddenly ap- 
peared about the size of the flame from an ordin- 
ary gas burner, and continued to burn just like a 
gas light for more than five minutes. On exam- 
ining the wire, it was found that half an inch of 
the covering was burned of that and the wire 
beneath it, with which it was in contact. Now, 
what caused this great development of electricity ? 
Could it arise from the friction with the atmos- 
phere of the snow flakes falling so thickly and 
over an extensive range of country, or that fric- 
tion of the high winds which prevailed, or was 
the snow and the wind themselves only the effect 
of a disturbance of the equilibrium of the mag- 
netic fluid, which seems to pervade all substances 
upon the face of and within the globe, and which 
made these visible manifestations in its efforts to 
restore the balance and supply the deficiency of 
the magnetic element in this region? Whatever 
was the cause, the effect was striking enough to 
show that the subject of meteorology hitherto 
studied without much system and by isolated 
observers only, contains interest enough in it to 
science to induce a more thorough investigation, 
and a wider observation, with accurate instru- 
ments, than it has ever received. 

A correspondent also calls our attention to simi- 
lar electrical indications oberved elsewhere. He 
says his brother, who was on a visit at a friend’s 

house,in the western part of Green street, observed 
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on approaching the gas fixture and the register be- The most prevalent error in dress is too little 
longing to the heater, a spark of electricity was | about the feet and too much about the neck and 
received, with a shock severe enough to be un-|chest. Since heavy neckerchiefs have been in 
pleasant. It was noticed that the same effect | fashion, throatails and quinsys have multiplied 
was produced by applying the knuckles to some ' correspondingly. We have known many persons 
persons in the house ; they appeared to becharged | entirely cured of a tendency to frequent attacks 
with electricity. He communicates the fact for of quinsy by mercly washing the neck each 
the purpose of calling the attention of electri-| morning in cold water, and substituting a light 
cians to the subject. | ribbon around the shirt-collar for the repudiated 
heavy stock or thick cravat. 
CLOTHING AND COLD CATCHING. A morning bath or ablution with tepid, cool 

Colds and coughs, catarrhs and croups, stiff or cold water, according to the re-active energies 
muscles and neuralgic jaws, aching teeth and | of the superficial circulation, will so invigorate 
rheumatic twinges, with frequent inflammations the whole surface as to enable us to dispense 
and occasional fevers, are among the calamities | with much clothing otherwise necessary, while it 
usually looked for in ‘cold, frosty weather.”— | Wonderfully diminishes the liability to take cold, 
Indeed, the “ dreary winter’ season, as one-fourth | OF to suffer serious consequences in any way from 
of the year is most unjustly termed, is, to many , inclemency of the weather. 4 
minds, suggestive of frozen toes and sore noses,| Another important consideration for those who 
with a long catalogue of intermediate maladies, | ate not willing to “ freeze to death continually” 
among which are influenzas, pneumonias, joint- in cold weather is the matter of bodily positions. 
racking rheums, and all bronchial difficulties. | We should never allow the assailing blast to 

And some doctors, as well as many people, are | take us at a disadvantage. Man was made to 
too apt to suppose that the prevention for all | Walk upright at all seasons of the year and in 
these ills and ailings is to be found wholly in the all states of wind and weather. 
quantity of the clothing we surround ourselves) But the great majority of our overmuch 
with. “bundle up” people have a way of drawing their 

The Boston Medical Journal, in a late num- | ponderous shawls and massive overcoats so tight- 
ber, on the Hygiene of Dress, makes some ju- | ly about the neck that, when walking, they do 
dicious observations on the error of sudden and 20t more than half breathe. And in addition 
improper exposures, and advises thick shoes, | t0 this, instead of bravely facing and fairly con- 
heavy cloth, abundant furs, and plenty of gar- | quering the fierce winds, by a rapid step and 
ments, as the panacea in the matter of keeping | erect posture, and a broad expanded chest, they 
the animal temperature above the cold-catching throw the head forward, crook over the trunk and 








point. 

But there is a physiological limit to dress as 
well as to every other hygienic agent or appli- 
ance. ‘‘ Bundling up” is all very well and very 


| draw in the shoulders, and thus, by impeding 

respiration and obstructing circulation, they pre- 
| vent adue distribution of well-vitalized blood 
| from performing its natural office of keeping up 


necessary to a certain extent; yet excess of | # permanent supply of animal heat. 


clothing is an evil, and is really one of the most 
frequent causes of a feeble, sensitive and mor- 
bidly susceptible skin, and consequent suffering 
from exposure to sudden or great alterations of 
temperature. : 

Of equal importance with the amount of our 
clothing are the quality of our blood and the 
state of its circulation. The skin is the great 
regulator of animal heat, and one of the princi- 
pal organs of blood-purification: Hence, if -we 
overclothe the body, we certainly lessen its 
power of self-protection, and, in the end, induce 
the very evil it is the object of clothing to pre- 
vent. 

Instead of “ piling on” all the clothing we 
can endure, a much better rule is to dress just 
as lightly as we can without actual discomfort. 

The life principle within is our main protec- 
tion against the elements without. And to have 
the best protection, under all circumstances of 
heat and cold, and of their ever-varying vicissi- 
tudes, we must keep the vitality in free and vig- 
orous play. 





| Keep the feet warm, the head cool, the body 
evenly yet moderately clad, the skin well bathed, 
and accustom yourself to active out-door exer- 
cise, with “ head erect, and face up-turned to 
heaven,” and colds will never produce in you any 
very dangerous indispositions.—Li/e Illustrated. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH THE COMPASS. 


By advices from Melbourne, it appears that 
Dr. Scoresby has accomplished his voyage, which, 
it will be remembered, was undertaken with a 
view to carry out a careful series of experiments 
on the compass in an iron ship. He sailed in 
the Royal Charter, an iron vessel, and now finds 
the views he announced last year at Liverpool 
confirmed in all essential particulars, Dr. Scores- 
by says that the only way to keep the compass 
from being influenced by the magnetism of the 
vessel, is to elevate it above the reach of that 
influence, and that the compass was so influenced 
on board the Royal Charter without incon- 
venience. Should Dr. S.’s return voyage prove 
equally satisfactory, the principal cause of risk 
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in the navigation of iron ships will be understood 
and removed.—NV. Y. Com. Adv. 





A ROMANTIC PROCEEDING—-REMOVAL OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


We learn by late English papers, that the de- 
scendants of the mutineers of the English ship 
Bounty, whose romantic history has excited a 
world-wide interest, have been removed from 
Pitcairn’s Island, in consequence of the colony 
having out grown the means of sustenance which 
the island afforded. They were transferred to 
Norfolk Island, together with all their goods and 
chattels. 

There are only eight of the first generation of 
settlers left—two men and six women. The 
eldest man is about sixty-one or sixty-two, and 
the oldest woman between seventy and eighty. 
Charles Christian is the grandson of the ring- 
leader of the mutineers. The number of per- 
sons removed was 199; 97 males and 102 
females, one child having been born on the voy- 
age, and named Dennison, after the Governor- 
General of New South Wales. Pitcairn’s Island 
is situate in lat. 25 48., long, 130 25 W., and 
is only about four and a half miles in circumfer- 
ence, one mile anda half being its greatest 
length, not more than one square mile being 
available for cultivation; yet it has been the 
isolated home of a happy and thriving settle- 
ment of nearly 200 souls. Owing to the frugal 
and temperate habits of the people and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the population has out- 
grown its circumscribed limits. 

Their new home—Norfolk Island—is situated 
in lat. 29, S., and long. 168 10 E., being distant 
from Sidney about twelve hundred miles. It is 
six miles in length and four in breadth, and con- 
tains about 14,000 acres. It is well watered, and 
there is a a high hill in the centre, called Mount 
Pitt. For many years it was the penal settlement 
for the vilest and most incorrigible transported 
criminals sent from England to Van Dieman’s 
Land. But since the abolition of transportation 
to Tasmania, the convicts have been withdrawn 
from the Island. The locality to which these 
settlers have thus voluntarily transferred them- 
selves is infinitely preferable to their former cir- 
cumscribed home, both in dimensions, scenery 
and capabilities. It has been described as a little 
earthly paradise, and is capable of producing 
everything that can promote the well being of a 
community. There are 2000 or 3000 acres of 
fine land now in cultivation, and as much more 
might be rendered fruitful. The island is very 
healthy, and no epidemics are known there. 
The soil produces both tropical and European 
fruits, vegetables and grain, besides spices, the 
sugar cane, cinnamon, coffee, the pepper vine, 
tobacco, Xe. 


There were left at Norfolk Island for the use 
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thatched houses. 
accommodations, enlarged territory and increased 
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of its new occupants, 2000 sheep, 450 head of 
cattle, and 20 horses, and provisions for twelve 
months, with everything requisite for the culti- 
vation of the soil. 
are of the most substantial character, and moro 
than sufficient for thejuse of the Pitcairn settlers, 


The buildings on the island 


who, in their former home, dwelt in rude, palm 
The fine scenery, superior 


field of operations for their industry, together 
with the ample provision made for their susten- 


ance, must render their new homea very attrac- 


tive spot for these people of simple habits. 

The history of this interesting colony, although 
known toa large portion of the reading com- 
munity, may not be familiar to all. The ship 
Bounty, commanded by Captain Bligh, was dis- 
patched by the British government to Tahiti, to 
convey young bread fruit trees to the West 
Indies. While on the voyage the crew mutinied, 
murdered the captain, set adrift a part of their 


number, and took the vessel to Pitcairn’s Island, 


where they arrived in 1789, with nine Tahitian 
men and thirteen women. There were ten of 


the mutineers, and their fate was for a long time 


unknown. From them sprang the present thriv- 


ing colony. 





THE ORIGIN OF WHEAT. 
The Edinburg Review, in a late able article, 


discussing the original of the cereals, especially 
wheat, states that there are two theories upon this 
subject, one which considers races of plants im- 
mutable, and holds, therefore, that wheat existed 


once and may still exist indigenously, somewhere; 
and another, which maintains that the cereal, as 
at present known, has been developed by culti- 
vation. This latter opinion the Review advocates, 
maintaining that the particular plant from which 
wheat originated, is a grass, growing wild on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and known to bo- 
tanists by the name of egilops. It is urged, in 
confirmation of this hypothesis, that, wherever 
the cultivation of a species is known, it is found 
that man has first applied to his use a plant 
growing wild about him, cultivating it, and sow- 
ing seeds from the best species of the cultivated 
plant, until it reached a state so far excelling its 
original condition, that it would have been im- 
possible for any but an observer of the process 
to trace its origin. The origin of wheat is pre- 
sumed to»be analogous, and, in fact, the Review 
adds that a French botanist, reasoning in his 
way, and observing many striking points of re- 
semblance between the egilops and wheat, un- 
dertook to develope the latter from the former, 
and by saving, year after year, the seed from 
such plants as appeared to approach nearer to its 
object, actually succeeded in his object. The 
plant, thus obtained, still continues to be culti- 
vated, both by him and by others, and to yield 
real, bona fide wheat. 
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ABOUT * DOMESTICS.”’ 


One of the most frequent sources of trial to an 
American housekeeper, is the kitchen help. 
Either no help can be obtained, or it is of very 
poor quality. In the country, the first of these 
perhaps is the greatest veil; in the city, the lat- 
ter.. So long as immigrants from other lands 
continue to swarm to our shores, help of some 
kind will doubtless be abundant, but the aversion 
of foreigners generally to a farming life, and 
their desire to congregate together, make it dif- 
ficult to place them where most needed—in our 
small villages and rural districts. 

In our treatment of domestics, we should be 
careful not to be too exacting, but remember 
that like yourselves they are liable to become 
weary or ill. 

Do not consider it a part of your business to 
find fault with them whenever any occasion will 
warrant. The same principles which should 
govern us in the care of children is applicable 
here—manifest your approbation for everything 
that will bear it and censure as little as possible. 
Treat them perseveringly as though you supposed 
they intended to do right, even though you know 
it to be not the case, and instead of finding fault 
when a thing is done wrong, wait, if possible, till 
it is to be done again, then remind them of their 
previous forgetfulness, and explain your wishes 
anew, and you will be far more likely to accom- 
plish a permanent improvement. 

Never raise your voice or speak in an angry 
or excited manner—speak deliberatcly and calm- 
ly, however great the annoyance, or if you can- 
not control your voice, be silent till you ¢an, and 
you will not only have obtained a great victory 
over yourself, but remedy the evil far more surely. 
Add praise for something well done at the same 
time that you censure, if possible. 

A “fresh hand” is often little help to an 
overworked housewife, but exercise patience, go 
about with them, and show them a few days if 
necessary, and under proper management even 
the most stupid will improve. 

Frequent changes are often a great annoyance, 
but the privilege of change is as great for the 
housewife as the girl. If they can do better 
elsewhere, they have the same right to go that 
persons employed in any other relation have. 
Always treat them kindly and Considerately, and 
do them a favor when you can, and they will be 
less inclined to leave.— Ohio Farmer. 


POISON OF THE SPIDERS. 


There have been noticed in several instances 
recently, serious results attributed to the spider. 
The latest occurred in Cincinnati, on Thursday 
last, which is stated to have resulted fatally : 

A young man named Wm. Haughton, em. 
ployed in a dry goods store, was taken to a 
physician’s office in a great state of suffering, 
caused by a spider’s bite near the abdomen, re- 
ceived a few hours before. The suffering of 
Haughton continued to increase until late in 
the afternoon, when he died, apparently from 
the effects of the bite. The case has excited 
considerable attention in the medical profession, 
and the physicians of that city state that it is 
the only affair of the kind: which has ever come 
within their knowledge. 




































THe ARITHOMETRE.—A calculating machine 
bearing this name, has, it is said, been intro- 
duced into several European commercial houses, 
and into the Mint of France. It not only solves 
cases in the four rules, but ascertains the powers 
of quantities, extracts the roots of numbers, and 
all with the most incredible rapidity. 
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Tae New ENGLAND Pin Company, of Win- 
sted, Connecticut, have just started a new ma- 
thine for sewing pins upon papers. It selects 
the little indispensables from a pile and stretches 
them in a continuous row upon narrow strips of 
paper, at the rate of 300 per minute. 
























PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur awn Meat.—The market for Flouris rather 
lower. We quote at $6 25 a 637. Sales of good 
brands for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 44, and 
extra and fancy brands at $6 62 a$50. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75 
per barrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 


Gratn.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red are making at 
$148 a 150, and $1 60 a 1 62 for white. Rye is 
very scarce ; sales of Penna. at 82c. Corn is scarce; 
sales of old yellow at 68c and new yellow at 65c. 
Oats are steady at 47c per bushel. 































TD OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 

ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting, Falisington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrsr- 
THWAITE, Jr.. or Marx Patmer, Fallsington P. 0., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 


UST PUBLISHED. A New Edition ot the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 



































A Rockne Stone.—Some gentlemen recent- 
ly exploring in the neighborhood of the Chawica Fifty cents. 
lime quarries, in Alabama, found a rock of some T. E. CHAPMAN, 
hundred tons weight, so nicely balanced that it} 1st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 
could be moved by the hand of a child, although | ——_~— 

no practicable force could be imagined which = ayy ue soe sate 
would throw it from its base. It motion was : ‘ 


thre T. E. CHAPMAN, 
about six inches of space. Ist mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 

























